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FOREWORD 


This report is the result’ of a long-term collaboration 
between Dr. Ross and his colleagues, and this Ministry. The 
issue of modifying the behaviour of offenders has been a 
pressing problem throughout the decade of the seventies. At 
times, this issue flared into heated debate. Rather than enter 
aivoeethie emotional, salbeit fruitless. exchange on either side 
of "the nothing works" debate, a more temperate approach was 
chosen. We were convinced that both sides of the argument 
had some merits. We were equally convinced that, in the heat 
of debate, the wrong questions were being discussed. From our 
perspective, the train of reasoning should have evolved along 
tie, ine vot: 


a) if something does not appear to work, then why is 
this the case; 


[uy ests something does appear to work, then what is 
the “critical «component that. makessitawork. 


These questions have joccupiedumuch ofeour etforts 
Since theo mid-seventies.  Drivkoss andahis .colieagues have ‘been 
prolific in their examination of the issues. Out of those 
various efforts emerged what is now called the Cognitive Model 


of Crime and Delinquency Prevention and Rehabilitation. 


Currently, the Manistry 4s sponsoring: Doaenoss in 
further elaborations of the methodology of intervention. |Our 
eoa1S5 15,10 .enter into a clinvesl trial in, 1983/s4ee rurthnes 
reports documenting the progress of ‘these efforts will be 
forthcoming at the appropriate stages of development. 


Caution is urged not to view our efforts as the 
naissance of another panacea. The target group has been 
tightly defined, and the intervention strategies are being 
caretully tailored to suit that, group... It, is not ipercetved 
that all correctional clients will) need, or benefit, from these 
interventions. 


Given the long history and the voluminous nature of 
this work, no one monograph serves as a full compendium of the 
cognitive model. Bob Ross and Liz Fabiano plan to produce, in 
the near future, a: book that will serve this purpose... For 
interested readers, the proposed title of this book is "Straight 


Thinking": The Cognitive Model of Crime and Delinquenc 
Prevention and Rehabilitation. 


One final comment is required. The cognitive model is 
just that, a model. Ultimately, the validity of a model) is an 
empirical question. Much time, effort and resources will be 
required to establish the validity and the limiting factors of 
this particular model. Nonetheless, the model is though 
provoking. 


A.C. Birkenmayer 
DUD 16 10.0: 
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INTRODUCTION 


DILC COS Sea Saeaurare. COMMOdIEyo1n COTreCctions. | ~here is 
Melwe (itole evidence that correctvonal procrams reduce 
Tecidiyism.., that, rehabilatation programs rehabilitate. that 
Core ecChions corrects. During the past twenty yvears, audits of 
correctional program outcome have almost uniformly concluded 
that the, efforts, of correctional practitioners. have, achieved 
Vere jie in terns “Ol Che prevent Om OL Crime eoieane 
rehabilitation of offenders. Although some correctional 
researchers have rejected these conclusions, the view is wide- 
spread. that. many, perhaps most correctional programs have 
Paved. plieacts rather than rehabilitating offenders... some 
programs have significantly and dramatically, increased 
Veciaiiy asin (Romig... LO78*s RossiGg Mckay. 1976)... However, there 
are some effective programs. There are some programs which 
have been highly successful in rehabilitating offenders, 
yielding reductions of 30% to 60% in recidivism for follow-up 
periods as long as fifteen years after program completion 


(Ross §& Gendreau, 1980). 


Onewwtactor, witen, GitterentlLates eftective from. in 
Sertective correctional programs is the explanation .of criminal 


behaviour on whichi(the program is based. Program strategies 


which derive from inadequate or faulty conceptualizations of 
the causes of criminal behaviour are unlikely to have much 
impact in reducing such behaviour. Many correctional programs 
were based on the medical/disease model which viewed criminal 
behaviour as symptomatic of some underlying psychopathological 
condition which required ''cure” through various forms of 
wEherapy . Here: Seno evidence for the effectiveness of such 
programs. Though popular, the outcome of programs based on a 
punishment or deterrence model have been far from encouraging 
(Gendreau § Ross, 1980). Explanatory models which ‘stress tie 
influence of poverty, unemployment, SOcial class, CULTULCECeT, 
flict and the like, may address the root causes Of Crime, ou. 
have yielded few cost-effective programs of crime prevention 
or offender rehabilitation. The "actuarial model" (Ross, 1983) 
which proposed that the prime concerns of corrections should 
be costs and humane containment, has become less defensible as 
unabated recidivism rates create exorbitant demands on 


facilities and budgets. 


Whereas many ineffective programs have been based on 
inadequate conceptual models, most are based on no model at 
all. Corrections appears to be functioning in a "conceptual 
yacuum". There is an almost total dearth of conceptualizations 
of the causes of criminal behaviour which are supported by 
adequate empirical evidence and which can suggest intervention 
strategies for correctional agencies which are both practical 


and effective. 


THE COGNITIVE MODEL 


A model which appears to have considerable potential 
both as an explanation of criminal behaviour and as a source 
of ideas for correctional programming is the cognitive model 
(Ross. & Fabiano,,198l)..  Brichive this. modelasucgests that 
criminal behaviour may be associated with developmental delays 
in the acquisition of a number of cognitive skills which are 
essential to social adaptation. Many offenders have deficits 
in such cognitive functions as social perspective-taking, 
means end reasoning, and ianterpersonal problempsoilving. |) They 
are less Hakely.to think about sproblemasituationsmthanato 
react,.to them, tending to "act-out” without ,adeaquately 
analyzing situations, calculating the;consequences, of their 
behayviour,or considering¢galternative courses pof action. 
These characteristics are not merely matters of temperament 
Grapersona lity; they reflect fundamental wdeficitseenst hose 
Comonitive abilities which are essential, forpetfectavessocial 
functioning +s «Such, copnitive \deficits mayyeepeat edly ylead the 
individual amto social. ditficulties: and may place him at rask 


for 3 criminal adjustment. 


Support for a conceptualization of criminal behaviour 
in terms of cognitive deficits was provided by the results of 
a comprehensive review of the research literature on the 
relationship between cognition and crime (Ross §& Fabiano, 1981). 
This review identified a considerable body of empirical 


research which demonstrated that deficits in cognitive skills 


are associated with the development of social deviation of 


various forms, including crime and delinquency. 
COGNITIVE INTERVENTION 


Much stronger support for the cognitive model was 
found in an analysis of programs which have been found to be 
effective in reducing the recidivism of adolescent and adult 
offenders. The analysis revealed that a common component of 
almost every one of these effective programs was an inter- 
vention strategy which could lead to cognitive development or 
the enhancement of the offender's interpersonal problem-solving 
Skills CRGss G thabmano, A961).  CONnsistent Wace model, 
many programs which have been effective in reducing the 
recidivism of juvenile or adult offenders have incorporated 
techniques which could enhance the offenders’ impulse control, 
broaden their view of the world, improve their ability to 
comprehend the thoughts and feelings of other people, increase 
their .,easonine skills and their interpersonal problem, 
Solvine skits, anda could help them to.develop alternacuuc 


interpretations of their social environment. 


More recent research has demonstrated that effective 
correctional programs can be reliably dittenentiated se romein, 
effective programs on the basis of the presence or absence of 
specitic cognitive training components in the program (has aq 
Fabiano, 1982). A differential component analysis of twenty- 
five effective and twenty-five ineffective programs revealed 
that successful correctional programming was significantly 


associaved With COPNItive intervention techniques. 


me 
This does not deny the fact that many perfectly rational men 
break the law for perfectly rational reasons. 


The foregoing suggests that the remediation of eOoe 
nitive deficits may bera vcorit ical factor rin ‘the »rehabilita- 
tion of a large proportion of the delinquent and adult 
offender population. However, further research is required 
before cognitive training can be fully endorsed. The 
cognitive training techniques which have been identified as 
components in effective correctional programs are remarkably 
varied. In many instances program developers have included a 
cognitive training component in their treatment package with- 
out béing aware that they were doing so, i.e. the component 
was included for reasons other than enhancing the offender's 
COenitive Skills. Moreover, few programs included va ‘compre- 
hensive cognitive training package; most provided only one of 
the many cognitive techniques and included this technique only 
as one aspect of a multi-facetted program which provided many 
Giier non-cognitive techniques. In most instances, tne 
Coeumiiye (raining element involved could be expecrved=to 
affect only a few of the many deficits which offenders may 


evidence - there were few multi-modal cognitive programs. 


Thespotential of cognitive trainine for crime preven- 
ti0n_.and offender rehabilitation needs, to be carefully 
examined in experimental studies in which multi-facetted 
cognitive training is a primary treatment component and not 
merely an adjunct to other strategies. Research is also 
needed to determine which types of offenders are most likely 
to benefit from cognitive training. Moreover, the value of 


specific training techniques for particular types of offenders 


and specific types of correctional settings needs to be 


systematically explored: 


It would seem reasonable to assume that if the in- 
clusion of a cognitive training component is associated with 
a positive program outcome, that program outcome might be 
maximized if programs were developed which included a variety 
of cognitive training components designed to enhance the 
participant's functioning on a number Of Cognitive ski iehee 
Whereas it may be possible to develop one cognitive training 
procedure which could improve the offender's cognitive skills 
in general, it seems more likely that specific procedures may 
be required in order to assure that each of the various cog- 
nitive deficits are addressed by the program. Considering 
the variety of cognitive functions which may be impaired, it 
would seem reasonable to suggest that an equal variety of 
cognitive training techniques should be incorporated into 


correctional programs. 


The present report identifies a number of intervention 
techniques which could be employed in correctional programs to 
foster the offender's cognitive development. Some of the 
techniques have been incorporated in previous programs with 
offenders. In these instances we describe the applications 
and discuss the available evidence of the program's effects. 


Other techniques have seldom been used in corrections although 


2 ot oy. 

The Ministry plans to conduct research on these questions in 
studies with high-risk adult probationers and insti tional 
TZedeadult orrenders:. 


they appear to have considerable promise for this field. The 
advantages and disadvantages of these techniques for corrections 
are discussed, and suggestions are made as to how they might 
best be modified to suit offender clients and/or correctional 


settings. 


The list of programs we recommend is not intended to 
be exhaustive. We have selected from the extensive literature 
on cognitive development programs, cognitive therapy, and 
cognitive behaviour modification only those programs which we 
feel have particular merit for offenders. We do not propose 
that any correctional agent attempt to implement all of the 
programs. ‘Rather we suggest an eclectic approdch in which he 
selects from the following those which best suit his needs and 
the characteristics of the offenders to be involved,and.the 
setting (e.g. probation vs. institution) in which the program 


1s to be implemented. 


It will become clear to the reader that cognitive 
training techniques are by no means esoteric. One of the 
virtues of the cognitive model is that it suggests that 
correctional, intervention can, and should be, a multi-disci- 
plinary activity. The cognitive techniques which we recommend 
are derived from many disciplines: education, child develop- 
ment, cognitive psychology, clinical psychology, psychiatry, 


and philosophy. 


The cognitive model suggests that the offender needs 
training, not therapy. He needs to learn not only social 


skills and vocational skills, but thinking skills, problem- 


solving skills, and decision-making skill svanHesnéedse go 

learn general strategies for recognizing problems, analyzing 
them, and conceiving and considering alternative non-criminal 
solutions to them. He needs to learn to calculate the con- 
sequences of his reactions to problems. He needs to develop 
his social perspective: to go beyond an egocenGric view of 

the world by developing the ability to take the DELGsSpeGtuve 

of other people and the ability to distinguish between his own 
emotional states, thoughts and views and those of other people. 
In short, the cognitive model suggests that correctional 
programs should be designed to engender the offender's 
cognitive development, improve his interpersonal cognitive 


problem-solving skills, and broaden his social perspective. 


COGNITION AND THE LAW 


Tt shouldpnot be thought. that cognitive trainee 
totally New rapproach in correctional) treatment. On tha taints 
a radical departure from previous programs. “On the contrary, 
the moditicationsor the ottender"™s thinking 1s an 1mpieue 
goal) otal l correctional programs which attenpe, to adniiuence 
the offender by providing negative consequences for his anti- 
social behaviour. Indeed, one of the fundamental purposes of 
the criminal ylaw 12s to’ make people think. However, ) tiemcor- 
nitive model suggests that there are many offenders whose 
cognitive deficits are such that their anti-social’ Dehaviour 
is unlikely to be constrained by the criminal law; who are 
unlikely to be deterred by ‘threats of penalties, andgwho tare 
unlikely to learn from their exposure to the sanctions of the 


criminals justices system. This is not to suggest thaweeucn 


Sanctions are not necessary but only that they are not suffi- 
cient for many offenders - perhaps the very ones for whom they 
are most needed - the, ones. who fail: to consider the conse- 
quences of their behaviour before they act. The criminal 
justice system by its emphasis on punishing anti-social 
behaviour may well create situations for improving the thinking 
of offenders but it fails to provide the technology whereby 
such learning might occur in those offenders whose cognitive 
skills are not well developed. Moreover, many offenders need 
to earn to think not only about the legal consequences of 
theiyebehavrour, but “also, about) the social’ "coffecquences or 
their Dehaviour. More than laws are required. to Constrain 


anti-social behaviour. 


COGNITION AND TRADITIONAL THERAPIES 


It would seem to follow that if offenders have deficits 
im Jcooni tive sunctioning, which,make them elikely ito; continue 
in criminal behaviour, then correctional programs which reme- 
diate such deficits would reduce recidivism. However, this is 
ascross oviersimplitication. of }the ;complexi ty~os GCornectional 
rehabilitation. Whereas enhancing an offender's cognitive 
development may be a worthwhile goal in its own rights, it 
should not be assumed that simply remediating his cognitive 
deficits will eventuate his rehabilitation. It is considered 
unlikely that’ limiting intervention programs to cognitive 


training alone would be sufficient to effect change in criminal 


behaviour. 


Some suggestive evidence in support Of “thiseview4is 
the fact that programs which have provided only cognitive 
skills training have yielded improvements in cognitive 
functioning, but have not influenced social adjustment, insti- 
tutional adjustment,” or recidivism (Atrops, 1979; Daravanis, 
LOT SeWewisn 1 Ors Perroutry, 1978) 24 Accordingly, one mi pire 
suggest that cognitive training 1s essential but noOteinedcoel st 


sufficient to change criminal behaviour. 


Emphasizing the cognitive dericits evidenced by many 
offenders does not mean that these offenders do not have other 
problems which need to be addressed. Moreover, cognitive 
deficits are likely to be exhibited by many, but not all 
offenders. Offenders are not a homogeneous group. While some 
may have cognitive deficits, others may have other deficits. 
Attention must also be paid to other social/economie @acvor. 
in the offender's environment which may significantly in- 
fluence the offender's behaviour. As research has indicated, 
effective correctional programs do not rely on a single method. 
On the contrary, they are multi-facetted programs which employ 
a Variety of techniques, appropriate to the: complexmiy sau 
criminal behaviour. A cognitive development component may be 
an essential, aspect of effective programs, but cognitive 


development alone is no panacea. 


It. would, be. folly to, think, that. ascognitive, tea ane 
program would be sufficient to yield the rehabilitation of an 
offender whose lack of social or vocational skills would 


prevent him from adapting in the post-treatment environment. 


Concern for such non-cognitive factors must be part of an 
adequate program - cognitive training alone is fis CUlC—a 11. 
However, some of these problems may be a consequence of the 
offender's inadequate cognitive skills and improvement in his 
cognitive skills may help him to cope better with adverse 
circumstances which he cannot otherwise change. Similarly, 
offenders who are experiencing emotional problems may require 
additional forms of therapy but many of their emotional 
problems may well be ameliorated by cognitive restructuring 


techniques. 


A cognitive approach to correctional programming does 
net preciude the possibility jor the advisability of the 
correctional agent using a wide variety of other counselling 
approaches ., Offenders are complex; they need muliti-facetted 
Novalis main caGG, COON tive training does not represent a 
radical departure from.more traditional correctional coun- 
selling programs. Almost all counselling approaches or 
psychotherapies place some emphasis on having the client under- 
stand how his thinking and attitudes influence his behaviour 
(ef .Egan, 1975). Several of the treatment programs. which 
have been most popular with offenders have a strong cognitive 
component. Perhaps the most obvious of these is Transactional 
Analysis in which considerable emphasis is placed on helping 
the offender to understand how his behaviour is influenced 
by ego states .(parent, adult, child), by life scripts, and by 
games, all of which are essentially cognitive processes or 
patterned systems of thought which influence, limit or control 


the offender's life goals, his view of himself, his decision- 


making and his interactions with other people. One of the 
major, goals of | 1.4. 1s (£0 help the offender to become aware of 
and thereby to be able to free himself from such restricting. 
manipulative and self-defeating COOMMtIVe pactCr Ss aun. 
cognitive training component is also central to what has been 
perhaps the most popular of all» correctional, treatnenv 

Reality Therapy. Reality Therapy emphasizes consequential thinking: 
teaching the offender to consider the consequences Of “fits 


behaviour before he acts. 


Unfortunately, adequately controlled studies demon- 
strating the effectiveness of T.A., Reality Therapy , and other 
traditional therapies which have been used with offenders are 
not plentiful. Although there are many reports Of ne, suGCCSS 
of Reality Therapy with delinquents, most are based on inade- 
quate evaluation research (Glasser, 1965; Shea, 1974; Williams, 
1976). A study of T.A. by Jesness (1975) found that parole 
revocation rates for treated institutionalized youths were 
Tess™than rates “for other institutions and Wess than, ties1 ace 
in the same institution prior to the introduction of T.A.. T.A. 
and Reality Therapy have been among the components of several 
multi-facetted correctional programs which have been found to 
Be effective in well-controlled studies (ese. Platt. Petry 
Metzger, 1980; Kloss, 1978, ‘Quay & Love, 1977). it 1s Cempr- 
ing to conjecture about the degree to which the positive 
outcome of these programs is attributable to the cognitive 
aspect of treatment. However, that determination requires 
further research. At this point it doés seem reasSonauieucc 


suggest that the cognitive model is not incompatible with T.A. 


Reality Therapy or any other therapy which has programmatic 
features which are likely to engender the offender's cognitive 
development. Although the cognitive deficits which we have 
identified among offenders require, in our view, a more com- 
Peenensive and direct program of cognitive.training, ,some of 
the basic approaches of these other therapies could readily 

be included in a cognitive program. Conversely, a cognitive 
training program could readily be provided within the format 


DiPOtherecorrectiona lL proe rams. 


On «the other hand, we must point out that there are 
several ways in which programs based on the cognitive model 
witl Wedaitier, froommore:itradittonal correctional incéervent ion 
approaches. Traditional programs, including those with a 
Strong cognitive component, generally seem to assume that 
G@fLenaers have the requisite skills to, profit. from pmterven- 
tions designed to make them think. -The cognitive model. in 
COmtrast, sucvests that. the problem wath many offender ssc mot 
thatwcney shave not been, thinking... nather, 1t) 15, thatesthey. shave 
mot iacauired the sskills of thinking. No matter Now persias 
sively it is attempted, encouraging them to think will achieve 


jge oleh they are notet insta taught snow stogthinks 


DIFFERENTIAL TREATMENT 


A-key concept in effective correctional programming 
is the principle of differential treatment. "Offenders are not 
all alike. Ditferent Offenders require different programs 
depending on their characteristics, the setting in which treat- 
ment is to be provided, the Characteristics of" thesconrectional 


agent, and the goal of intervention. Cognitive programs pre- 


sent no exception to the differential treatment TU Ler Although 
it is too early in the development of the cognitive model to be 
able to specify which types of offenders would be best served 
by which of the many cognitive programs, it is suggested that 
prior to intervention, the offender's specific cognitive, der 
ficits be assessed in order to ensure that the training program 
selected for him will address his needs. In describing the 
following cognitive programs, we have, wherever possible, 
inddcatedsithesspeciitve.déticit for*whieh the program appears 
appropriate. We strongly recommend that experimental cogni- 
tive intervention programs be designed such that they can 

yield information about the relationship between offender type 
(including .specai fic ‘cognitive deficit), program charactemisercs, 


and outcome. 


An “important precursor to such studies hass been 
research on the fI-Levet (interpersonal maturity) classification 
system for juvenile offenders (Frank § Quinlan, 19/76;~Padimer, 
VOG8S e197 33" Price, 1978:"° Warren, 1966) = (This«sysgemvarttere 
entiates delinquents on the basis of the level they have 
Teached-in their perception of the’ world, their unders@anding 
of;compléexjinteractions among people, their ability tomeonsuder 
alternative behaviours, and their ability, to make soundyjudge- 
ments. In effect, [I-Level assesses the offender in terms of 
his cognitive maturity and then recommends a program for the 
offender appropriate to his maturity level. With the most 
immature individuals, the aim is to teach them to perceive more 
accurately and to respond more appropriately to the demands of 


SOctety«and its. institutions :.-<Goals for) those rat ethemexrt 


level include: training in social perception and role-taking 
Skills and changing their delinquent orientation. The pro- 
gram for the most mature group is aimed at resolving conflict 
through more traditional therapy techniques. Treatment at the 
lowest level of maturity provides training in rudimentary role- 
taking skills while the treatment programs for the next two 
levels provide *consijstent sand saccurate information “about the 
adult world, peers, and one's own self (training in inter- 
personal sensitivity, jand.accurdeyw of tseltsappratsah) ee Tie 
System aims to gradually increase the focus on more complex 


interpersonal) cognitive: ssik idlelsi. 


Two studies based on the I-Level system have found 
Sigma treant Denefrits “in terms ot reductions in illegal 
behaviour. In one study, probationers randomly assigned to an 
I-levet ‘program evidenced significantly less delinquency than 
Centrol groups (Barkwell, 1980). The other. study. the large- 
scale, 12-year Community Treatment Project (Palmer, 1980; 
Warren, 19,79), has been criticized .on methodologicaluerounds, 
but tit doeseprovide some evidence of the efficacy of 1-Lever 
prograimingmmitnededingquents, "iit highlights! the tact that 
program outcome is heavily dependent on the type of offenders 
involved and that cognitive factors are of importance in 


estaprisninge type. 


Questions have been raised about the validity of the 
I-Leve system (Austin, 1975; Zaidel, 1973). Moreover, doubts 
have been raised about both the theoretical rationale of the 


system and the justification for relating the treatment 


strategy to I-Level classification (e.g. Gottfredson, 1972). 
For these reasons, and because we consider the I-Levek assess- 
ment devices cumbersome and overly subjective, we cannot include 
it En OUbMLES EOL recommended cognitive programs. Fe "ts" our 
view that more objective assessment procedures should be 
employed in cognitive programs (Ross *Gerabvanoy L005) emme 
differential treatment principles are to be followed, we 
Concidem i trescemtma lt hagee las it eat 1OM of “ther orrenders 
should be based on a system which more clearly pinpoints the 
offender's cognitive deficits than is done in the I-Level 
system. Considerably more research is required before con- 
fidence can be expressed about the adequacy of the matching 
between treatment and classification both for I-Levek and for 


the system we hope will be developed for the cognitive model. 


CORRECTIONAL COGNITIVE INTERVENTION PROGRAMS & TECHNIQUES 


In this section, we identify a number of correctional 
programs which have been used in institutional and/or commu- 
UPiveceteinosawith offenders. the programs differ in their 
underlying principles and goals and in their techniques, but 
each focusses on the cognitive functioning of their offender 
clients. In the following section we present cognitive 
programs and techniques which have not been used extensively 
with offenders but which have, in our view, considerable value 


for them. 
THRESHOLDS 


The Thresholds program (Burglass, 1970) has been provided 
in correctional institutions and probation settings throughout 


the U.S.. The program is based on the following assumption: 


Criminal behaviour can be thought of as one 
manifestation of a functional deficit in 
decision-making ability and problem-solving 
skills which leads to and derives from an 
image of the self as a victim (Burglass, 
TAO ea te) is 


It is noted that offenders often seek to excuse them- 
Scilves Of their anti-social acts by presenitanovan xmageror 
themselves as "victims". In Thresholds the view is taken that 
DY eRe wang himse lipase victim. .the oftender 1s actually 
accusing himself of being helpless and of being unable to 


decide how to behave on the basis of his own reasoning - as 


though he were powerless to make decisions. Thresholds aims to 
help the OLtendcr, mealize that he is not a mere victim of his 
circumstances, his background or luck, but that he-is"a=selt= 
determined individual who is personally responsible for what 
happens to himself - he is the one who decides what happens, 
not fate. The program aims to teach the offender how to make 
better personal decisions following a seven step procedure: 
(Iidefining the situation, (2) formulating a set of possibili- 
ties, (3) evaluating these possibilities, (4) applying a 
decisional criterion to determine which decision is best, 

(5) reaching the decision, (6) cnacting the decision, aide.) 
ratifying the decision taken. The program does not attempre co 
teach the offender the right decision. The emphasis is placed 
on the process, not the content of the decision; not what to 
decide but how to decide, how to solve problems in a more 


rational and responsible manner. 


The program ise presenteduinezl/groupsor oneatoeore 
sesstonsim Thes indivadual séssionssare brokengdntos@ i unigss- 
qa iteaching unit nd ja dialogue unit. |The teaching untescon. 
Sists of 4. 2-hOuT session, during, Which One Step. tiie 
decisional process is presented. The dialogue unit then re- 
lates the lesson presented to life situations. Role-playing, 
artucormspvalues) Cilari facations sand) problem-solving are win. 


cludédsinethe procxrame 


Encouraging results have been found with Thresholds in 
a study of prisoners at the Delaware County Prison. During a 


two-year follow-up, 80% of the prisoners who completed the 


program had not been convicted of an offence (DeLong, 1978). 
Unfortunately, no control psroup.iwast.inc luded -and «tt sis. not 
possible to assess the significance of these findings. However, 
it appears that teaching decision-making skills to offenders 
using the Thresholds approach may aid their problemsolving skills, 
help them to view their past behaviour in a new and more 
Constructive manner and help make them aware of alternatives 


to their accustomed thinking and behaviour. 
SOCS 


Another program which has been used to improve the 
problem-solving skills of offenders is the SOCS program 
(Situation, Option, Consequences, Simulation). This program, 
like Thresholds and other cognitive programs, aims to teach 
offenders that they are responsible for their own behaviour, 
that they engender the consequences of their behaviour them- 
selves by the decisions they make and by the way they attempt 
tones ove pmobiens. — lt 1s suggested  that,when offenders are 
faceCuWwasuhnwascontbivet they tend to either “contorm, retreat, or 
Meveter GOnrorminoutypicallysonlys postpones thesireal einter- 
personal conflict whereas retreating or rebelling often takes 
the form of deviant behaviours which lead to difficulties with 
tChemlayeu s0Cceaims. LO beach offenders a tourthsalternativemby, 
which they can resolve conflicts without alienating or antago- 
MeZisOLNer people: Negotiation. | leaching negotiations kits 
1s essentially. teaching problem-solving: the SOCS technique 
teaches the offender: (1) how to identify and clarify the 
Deore ies MClati one (2) TOW LO adentity oporons .(possib le res- 


Hoises). (oF Wow to adentity consequences, of the various 


options; and (4) simulation - behavioural rehearsal of the 
options’ in sorder to “obtain ‘the desired “consequences. (Koccae 
1971). Training relies heavily on modelling, practice, and 


feedback. 


SOCS has been shown to be an effective way of teaching 
negotiation skills in) studies of two groups: of pre-detinauene 
adolescents (Lewis, 1974). An immediate and substantial 
increase in performance was found under the training conditions 
and performance of the behaviours increased across twenty-five 
ditfierent conflict situations The students were found to 
have performed the behaviours with a variety of strangers, and 
a parent questionnaire indicated that the youths had modified 


their reaction to conflict situations in the home (Lewis, 1974). 
BEHAVIOURAL CONTRACTING 


There are, of course, a number of other techniques 
that can be used to help offenders learn effective problem- 
SsOlving: Stratesies for contirct isi tuatiuonse Negotiation skills 
turning has been provided for delinquents and their parents 
and for teachers, supervisors, and detention home personnel by 
Patterson (1972) and Stuart (1971). - Their approach, however, 
involved having therapists arbitrate specific agreements for 
the youth. Whereas such a procedure might help the youth with 
the particular conflict, it is doubtful whether it would 
enable them to learn the skills necessary to negotiate for 


themselves in other situations. 


Negotiation skills training is an integral part of behavioural 


contracting programs. which have become increasingly popular in 


correctional settings. There is accumulating evidence of 
their value (Cohen §& Filipczak, 1971; Jesness, Allison, Wedge 
G Woung.» L975 «Patterson, (19.7.4 Stumphauser, 1973; Tharp §& 
Wetzel, 1969). An important aspect of such programs. is 
teaching the participants the importance of clear communica- 
tion and compromise in interpersonal relations and the value 
of establishing clearly stated rules and consequences for 
interpersonal behaviour. Contingency contracting, in effect can 
be viewed not only as a method of controlling offenders but 
as a method of teaching negotiation as an interpersonal 
problem-solving skill. Such training may help the offender to 
be sensitive to the needs and perceptions of other people and 


to recognize the interpersonal consequences of his behaviour. 


In behaviour contracting, however, negotiation skikls training 
is usudlly;-only-implicit,rather: than, the focus,of) thesprogram: 
We suggest that if negotiation skills are important to offen- 
ders (and we think they are), then explicit and direct training 


in these skills should be provided as is done in SOCS. 


There is some evidence of the value of negotiation 
Reece eraining in Terms Of VTeduction-in recidivism.  {lnus. 
Wade, Morton, Lind, §& Ferris (1977) demonstrated how male and 
female adolescents can be successfully diverted from the 
juvenile justice system by involving their family immediately 
arte thee ist COUTt Tererrar in ascost*etrective short-term 
treatment program, which taught the family members how to 
negotiate with each other. Compared to a recidivism rate of 
approximately 70% for such adolescents before the program, 


during the first year of the program 76% of the 47 first 


offender adolescents did not recidivate. During the second 
year, 83% of adolescents in eighty-four families did not 
recidivate. At a one year foliow-up only 10% of the treated 
first offenders recidivated. Moreover, no siblings of treated 


first offenders appeared in juvenile court. 


The exemplary family therapy program of Alexander § 
Parsons used an intensive multi-modal approach in which 
parents were trained in negotiation techniques and in various 
other interpersonal skills. In a 6 to 16 month follow-up 
study with 86 families, recidivism rates for the Alexander &G 
Parsons' program ranged from 21% to 47% less than for other 
treatment groups, no treatment controls, and county-wide reci- 
divism rates (Alexander, Barton, Schiaro, GeParsons... 07 a. 
Alexander +6 “Parsons 19:73) /4Sami larly Mas kin “(P97 6)* round 
significant’ decreases in’ recidivism for alyoroup of inearcer— 
ated adolescent offenders who were trained in interpersonal 
problem-sSoivinevskitis./) iheir' recidivism@was'22" whitesche 


mate stor matched, controls was 204. 
DIRECT DECISION THERAPY 


Direct Decision Therapy (D.D.T.) is another cognitive 
approach which focusses on the offender's decision-making. 
It is a system which helps the offender to become aware of the 
choices he has made in solving particular problems and the 
consequences (positive and negative) of those choices. The 
System is designed to help offenders to learn to solve future 
problems by themselves by having them examine the decision- 
making process they have gone through which led to their 


current problems. 0.D.T. entails a series of seven steps or 


Oper ataon se 


1) defining and delineating the problem as clearly as 
possible, 


2) examining past decisions which were instrumental in 
Creating the problen, 


3) listing the payoffs for those past decisions which 
created the: problem, 


4) determining the context within which the original 
decision was made, 


5) examining alternatives to past decisions, 


6) selecting an alternative and making a committment to 
Migee lerconsiscently, 


7) supporting and rewarding oneself for the implementation 
of the new decision. 


The therapist's task is to help the offender to under- 
stand the decisions he has made that led to his present 
behaviour, and then to help him make a decision to change his 
DehaviouGs and, tinally, to help him carry out: the decision. 

He is helped to become aware of his decision-making process, 
taught to compare payoffs and negative consequences of his 
former and his new decision, and reminded that he must re-affirm 


his new decision frequently. 


This system was found to lead to a reduction,in the 
aggressive behaviour of male juvenile delinquents in a training 
School in Calatornia... Diminution of,aggression,oceurredmaften 
a very few sessions. However, the evaluation of the program 
was less than stringent. Greenwald (1973) has described the 
use of D.D.J. (an interesting -acronym! ), with «sex ,offenders d- 
eExMibettoOnists, rapists, and voyveurs.;,.in such cases, D.Dalcican 
serve to help the sex otfender to become aware of, the pay okts 


for his decision to behave, déviantly, particilagly sthe ynon- 


sexual payoffs (e.g. anger expression) and to help him realize 
how he can decide to achieve these payoffs by non-deviant 


means. 


One of the major advantages of this system is its 
emphasis on the offender's self-determinism and his responsi- 
bility for his own behaviour. ..As in the «case jof most coppmeave 
programs, offenders are treated noti.as passive Victims abu Gea 
active decision-makers (ones who need to learn to make 


deCLS LONS MOTE vet rect ively). 
GULDES -LOSBERUE Ret LVLNG 


A cognitive training program which has been used in 
many prisons and detention centres throughout the U.S. and in 
Australia and Canada is the Guides to Better Living course 
developed by Woodward and Chivers (1976). The course is 
designed to help offenders realize that they are responsible 
for their own attitudes and behaviour, and are not merely 
pawns of social circumstances. The course consists of some 
didactic presentations, but is primarily conducted through 
discussion groups. It begins by teaching the offender/students 
how other people think - how other people use principles and 
ideas to achieve their goals; how others reason their way 
through problems and how they profit from thinking and from a 
rational approach to behaviour. It seeks to teach the offender 
not only about the importance of thinking, but actually aims 
to teach him how to think by describing how others think 
effectively. . It also stimulates and Challenges the offender's 
thinking by the use of puzzles and mind games. Throughout the 


course emphasis is ‘placed on ‘teaching that there are success 


patterns which can be acquired which are a combination of 
principles and actions. These include self-discipline; accu- 
rate thinking; controlled attention; learning from failure; 
and thinking about a variety of possible solutions to problem 
Situations ("creative vision"). The puzzles and games are 
used to -Ceach ;the offender that jthere.is no quick universal 
answer to most problems and that he must consider alternatives. 
Particular emphasis is placed on teaching him that he can 
benefit (and not just be threatened by) acknowledging that 
other viewpoints also have validity and value. The course, 
therefore, is designed to combat the offender's egocentric 


thinking. 


There have been a number of studies on the effective- 
ness of this program. In a two year: follow-up of 800 graduates 
of the program at two prisons: in, athe U.S... jon ly 417%; -had jbeen 
reinstitutionalized. This compared favourably with the 49% 
Face Gl Teinstitutionalization for offenders at other insti- 
tutions which had not been provided with the program. More- 
over, the disciplinary infractions for program participants 
declined by 80%. Unfortunately, no data are: presented for 
HON Damticipancs. Another study, in a pre-release ‘centre 
revealed a 12% failure rate in a six-month follow-up compared 
with "national averages of over 50%". The foregoing research 


tS encouraving 11:-n0t, CONnciusive. 
NEW CAREERS 


Teaching problem-solving techniques is also a component 
of the New Careers Development Project (Grant, & Grant, 1967). 


This project is designed in part, to demonstrate that indivi- 


duals who have had problems (e.g. ex-offenders) can be helped 

to overcome that problem and can help others (other offenders) 
to overcome their problems by having the former work as non- 
professionals in positions in Which they assist the latter. 

In teaching the ex-offenders how to help their offender clients, 
a training program is provided which teaches problem-solving: 
problem-déefining; ‘fact-finding procedures; “synthesizing firne- 


ings; preparing plans of action. 


An 8 to 10-year follow-up study of parolees who had 
extensive records prior Co incarceracion. an a Stave 1 aon 
found that New Career graduates had significantly better out- 
come within two years after release than untreated controls. 
However, at a later time these differences were no longer 
Significant although the New Careerists did spend 50% less 


time incarcerated than comparison subjects. 


The problem-solving training component of New Careers 
is much more limited than that provided in other cognitive 
training programs in corrections. However, New Careers provides 
such training in a context which seems to have merits: the 
offenders are treated not merely as clients but as "therapists". 
The mobilization of the offender's peers as prosocial and 
active change agents is a common component of effective 
correctional programs (Gendreau §& Ross, 1979). It may be 
particularly useful as a means of motivating offenders to 


involve themselves in cognitive training programs. 


UMPC 


A program that accords well with the cognitive model 


is the program provided by the University of Victoria (UVIC) at a 


number of penitentiaries in British Columbia. Formally an 
educational program which offers prisoners university-level 
courses in the humanities and social sciences, UVIC actually is 
a multi-facetted program which incorporates many procedures 
such as the helper-therapist principle, which can foster cog- 
nitive change (Ross, 1980)... The prisoner/students enter, the 
program as students but later may become tutors for their fellow 
1amatess Ol sassustants. to the university, faculty. By pexr- 
suading them to assume such roles the program re-labels the 
prisoners as students and educators rather than criminals. Et 
does so, not through coercion, but in a manner sufficiently 
subtle that they do not attribute their changed behaviour to 
some external force (like a parole hearing) and they begin to 
view themselves as individuals who value such behaviour, i.e., 
they become committed to prosocial behaviour by advocating it 
(e.g. Bem, 1967). Reinforcement of such behaviour in UVIC may 
well encourage the acquisition of anti-criminal attitudinal 
and cognitive patterns such that alternatives to crime come to 
be perceived as positive and worthy (cf. Andrews §& Kiessling, 


L980). 


Cognitive development also is engendered in UVIC 
through modelling. The UVIC program exposes the offenders to 
many individuals (professors, graduate students and prisoner/ 
teachers) who model prosocial behaviours and attitudes, and 


adaptive interpersonal skills. 


"People learn not only by acting and 
experiencing the consequences of, their 
actions, but also by observing others, 

by imitating models by watching television, 
by seeing a demonstration, by discussing 
issues, even by listening to a lecture, 
sometimes without practice, without 
reinforcement and without overt action" 
(Duguid, 1980, p.17) 


Cognitive development may also be engendered for the 
UVIC students by their study of the humanities which may en- 
hance their social perspective-taking ability. This possi- 
bility is made more likely by the method of teaching which 
consists primarily of intensive small group discusSions in 
which the-student"s View on many social 1assucsSmis continua, 
challenged by his peers and the faculty. Through such 
exchanges the students learn to sharpen their thinking and 
communication skills, acquire the realization that there are 
alternative ways of viewing social and interpersonal problems 
and issues, and that their egocentric view is not necessarily 


the best one. 


Methodological problems prohibit unqualified endorse- 
ment of the extraordinary results of the UVIC program (14% 
recidivism among its multi-recidivistic adult offenders). 
However, their program approach epitomizes most of the 
principles of effective correctional treatment and accords 
well within the principles of the cognitive model. Aspects of 
its seduGationadl format. pabticularly 1 ts use™ of ve roupmdis. 
cussions on social issues could be readily adopted in many 


correctional settings at various educational levels. 
INSTRUMENTAL ENRICHMENT 


Instrumental Enrichment is an educational program developed 
in Israel over the past twenty years by Reuven Feuerstein. 
Criminals, according to Feuerstein (1980) come to apply a 
different set of meanings to the world because they do not 


process information in the same manner. They may not see, or 


attend €oO “certain events, Or tO "CeTtain characteristics or’ a 
Situatvom, *"lhey may not wave che required “set” of "Categories 
(meanings) in their mind by which to identify things when they 
see them. They may not seek the kind of detailed information 
they need to have in order to behave appropriately in a given 
Situation. liey May respond to inappropriate’ Cues and ~Tegnore 
important ones. Even if capable of gathering ‘the necessary 
information and assigning appropriate meanings, they may not 
have “the skrilis *requrred to provide suitable ‘responses to 


Situarrons. 


Instrumental Enrichment is designed to provide remediation 
6f such deficits at three levels, called input (problems of 
gathering information), elaboration (applying meaning), and 
output (responding). A number of instruments have been 
developed which contain exercises to teach such functions as 
visual scanning, visual comparison, visual discrimination, 
hypothesis testing, planning, spatial OTrrentation, casevorl 
zation, divergent thinking, hypothetical thinking, and 


systematic observation, among others. 


Feuerstein's assumptions about the cognitive 
deficiencies prevalent among offenders refer to deficits ata 
more basic cognitive level than are the deficits which are 
referred to in the cognitive model. Feuerstein's suggestion 
is that the offender's thinking problems reflect a lack of 
skill in basic information processing which requires direct 
remediation. In general he points to deficits in what we have 


termed the impersonal sphere and recommends a program of 


training .using impersonaletasks,... As noted earimenm  siic 
cognitive model makes no assumption about deficitsmat such 
basicucognitive lavels although, 1t does snot deny thei ropoaat. 
bilLtyaneRather, pitestresses idé fic ts in wthe Soci alass pie oman 
argues that. ,training, inainterpersonal cognition 1s) Tequaieds 
Interestingly, recent research with Feuerstein's methods have 
suggested that Instrumental Enrichment training is not sufficient 
to engender cognitive improvement in interpersonal tasks <and 
emphasis has been placed on developing "bridging techniques" 
which will allow generalization of the effects of training sto 
the social sphere (Griffin, 1982). As vet there ic incu st 
cient research on these refinements of Instrumental Enrichment 

to warrant its adoption as a central component in the training 
aspects of the cognitive model. However, research Curren ely 
underway with penitentiary inmates may support such inclusion 
at a later point (Waxman, 1983). At the present CiMme 241 Gans 
our view that greater gains may be obtained by employing 
cognitive training methods which are expressly designed to 


enhance interpersonal cognitive skills. 
YOCHELSON § SAMENOW 


Based on their research on the thinking» errors which 
they scontendsitypury the criminal!) Yochelson vc .samenow 
(1976; 1977) have described an intervention process which is 
designed to engender "total changes. Their jappreach sfirce 
seeks to make the "criminal" see himself as he Téeally aise 
that is to confront him with the errors and lies which are 
held to characterize his thinking. He is faced with "disagree- 


able but accurate statements about himself" in a no holds 


barred confrontation. The offender's thinking patterns are 
"dissected" - probed.down to the last -détaitl “dnd ‘therr™siort- 
comings carefully and clearly presented to him and “every old 
thinking pattern is replaced with a new way of thinking". The 
aim on the controntation 1s, not only to develop seltf-under- 
standing, but to foster "self-disgust and a sense of stupidity" 
which can motivate a choice to change. He is taught with 
considerable repetition, to develop and practice new thinking 


and behaviour patterns. 


We have elsewhere indicated our misgivings about the 
validity of Yochelson §& Samenow's generalization of the 
thinking errors of their unusual group of 200 subjects to all 
"criminals" (Ross § Fabiano, 1981). However, we have noted 
that they may have provided a valuable service by indicating 
the cognitive deficiencies of an extreme group of offenders. 
Similarly, we would suggest that their highly intensive treat- 
ment program may be appropriate, even necessary, for such 
extreme offenders but is likely to be prohibitive both in 
terms of the time it requires (and its costs) for the majority 
of offenders who evidence cognitive deficits. The latter, we 
suggest, could be helped more quickly (and more cheaply) with 
some of the other programs described in this report. We would 
not reject Yochelson § Samenow's approach because Of ents 
reliance on confrontation. Confrontation may be essential 
with many offenders to help them realize the shortcomings 
of their reasoning. We would add that confrontation need not 
be demeaning; it can be done in a highly supportive manner 


through the use of dialectical discussion and through present- 


= Sr S 


ing the offender with intellectual challenges and not mere 


CTLELGUSM.Of shise@thinkine. 
MODELLING § ROLE-PLAYING 


Research has demonstrated that many offenders ate 
deficient in social perspective-taking. Many of their 
behaviour problems are a consequence of the fact that they 
have not developed cognitively beyond an egocentric view of 
their world. They may lack an ability to take the role of 
others. They may lack an awareness of other people's thoughts 
or feelings and, therefore, misread their actions and inten= 
tions. Persistent egocentric thinking has been found to be 
associated with various forms of social deviancy including 
crime and delinquency le.g. Chandler, 1973. Opilvack, Platt ae 


shure’, 1976))*: 


Accordingly, Eraining dn asocital perspective-taking 
Should be an integral Paltror Counc nye training programs. 
Such training can best be provided by various nole-playing 
experiences in which the offender is involved in assuming the 
role of others in eitherin-vivo or Simulated conditions. Roge- 
playing training refers to a variety of techniques ranging from 
highly structured sessions in which the client is given a 
prepared script to follow, to unstructured sessions in which 
he is given free reign to act out how he imagines other people 
might behave in various SiGua taonce Usually, such Crainingens 
accompanied by the use of models who demonstrate the appropriate 
role to the client either through live or video- taped presenta- 


GLO Feed-back may be provided to the client by audio or 


ee 


Video-taped playback of his rzoke-pkaying and/or through discussions 


of his performance. 


Ollendick & Hersen (1979) have shown the benefits of 
modelling and xole-playing in teaching incarcerated delinquents 
alternative and appropriate interpersonal skills. The subjects 
Werle 1Nseructeu tn alternative: tesponses™ co propiem Situations, 
observed these behaviours being modelled and role-played the 
behaviours themselves. This program significantly improved 
their adjustment. Role-playing was also a central component of 
a wprocramewngen ica tO” srontircant’ reduction in tne arrest 
Teecords ot a’ vroup O1~ probationers’ Cas’ compared ‘to’ non- trained 
matched controls) who were required to play the role of judges, 
jaiferoy=  sonoel veachers, Victims, gany Ledders >> mri cane 
activists<and, innocent bystanders, (Ostrom, Steele,.§ 


Rosenblood, 1971). 


Mayor improvements i the recidivism Of insti tuvronal— 
ized adolescent offenders were found by Sarason (1968) in a 
Wem Concrouleda study of the’ etiects oft modeltimgs” *‘in**a’ five= 
year roimow-up rless than halt the delinquents im thetmodepbling 
Proup (259) recidivated than’ in the control group (46%) ~ 
Pos@rive “results were also found’ by Scopetta (1972) using 
procedures similar to Sarason including playing of problem- 
solving skits by paraprofessional members of an institutional 
staff, role-playing of the situations by subjects who observed 
the skits, and group discussion. Role-playing and modelling also 
assumed a central role in the effective family intervention 
programs of Alexander 4G Parsons (1973) and Wade, Morton, Lind 


& Perr is! (L975 


The value of modelling is further suggested by the 
results of Andrews §& Kiessling "s (1980) Serlestotectudvessa. 
the effectiveness of probation officers and volunteers in 
counselling adult probationers. They concluded that the 


characteristic of an effective correctional worker is that he 


"exposes and makes attractive concrete 
altematives tonecyime., wihis Wubienormape 
accomplished by simply creating an open, 
warm, empathic relationship with the 
probationer, norm byyhopingy that aches 11 ent 
may seli-discover the alternatives,, (but 
rather.) by! Vividly demons tya ting, 
conventional alternatives through words 
and action, by encouraging the. exploration 
of alternatives through reinforcement of 
such explorations; sandgbysproviding 
concrete guidance and advice as to how to 
determine which alternatives are most 
feasible and attractive" (Andrews, §& 

KGS sieliiey wl 9,0.0rm pees Ora) @ 


Paraprofessional or volunteer workers (typically 
university undergraduates) have been used in almost every 
correctional treatment program which has been demonstrated to 
be effective, (Ross. G Gendreau, 19.30). \ Theim-contributwonsco 
successful program outcome may be attributable not only to the 
counselling supervision or other services they provide, but 
to the fact, that: ‘they, model» pro-social. means, of, problem salvine 
to which their offender-clients may not otherwise have been 


exposed. 


Modekling and rxole-pkaying can be used not only to teach 
specific social skills but also to help the offender to 
recognize that other people may view things differently than 
he does and to help him understand how others feel and think. 
However, modelling and role-playing is usually viewed simply as 


a means of teaching pro-social behaviours to individuals with 


a limited repertoire of such skills. Often the most important 
behavigurvthat carpe srauciertnr ough jinese techniques 1s a 
general problem-solving approach to interpersonal problems. 
When the target behaviour is the cognitive system, the 
therapist verbalizes coping self-statements or’ self-instruc- 
tions, and how he restructures his expectations and beliefs 

in problem situations. In essence, the therapist models more 


useful sways sCOGstneaclicntsto think. 


Exposure to problem-solving models was found by Sperr 
(1973) to increase the self-control of incarcerated delinquents. 
They also evidenced decreases in carelessness and impulsivity. 
Stumphauzer (1972) found that exposure to peer models who 
evidenced the ability to delay their responses, significantly 
enhanced the self-control ability of institutionalized male 
offenders. Chandler (1973) in a well designed experimental 
study found that direct training in ole-taking substantially 
reduced delinquents' egocentric thinking and their delinquent 


behaviour. 


We should note that while role-playing may be sufficient 
to promote the offender's social understanding, it Is’ not 
sufficient to ensure his pro-social action. However, as 
Hoffman (1975) has noted, role-taking ability may be necessary 
for the development of empathy and for the promotion of pro- 


$0C1al behaviour: 


" sincea fully developed empathic 
reaction is an internal response to cues 
about the affective states of someone 
else, the empathic reaction must depend 
heavily on the actor's cognitive sense 
of the other as distinct from himself 


which undergoes dramatic changes 
developmentally. The development of a 
Scuoc Ole they Olen er Lihteractonmw int 

the individual's early empathic responses 
to lay the basis for altruistic motivation" 


(p.610). 
INTERPERSONAL PROBLEM-SOLVING 


Reasoning that many offenders may persist in maladap- 
tive behaviours not because of psychopathology but because 
they simply have not acquired an adequate repertoire of 
problem-solving skills which would enable them to respond in 
alternative ways to interpersonal and economic stress, a 
number of programs have Significantly reduced the recidivism 
of adolescent male and female offenders by utilizing programs 
Specifically designed to teach them interpersonal problem-solving 


Ski Us e(RésisoiG Fabiana jt oh98 1). 


What appears to be Unique to thie Anterpersonak jprobLem- 
SokLving approach to therapy is the emphasis on adaptive thinking 
PLGCrsee> de Opposed fo eam *enpiias ts Mon Tireernat psychodynamics 
Or on specific overt behaviours per se -aswmajor factors in 
psychological adjustment. Teaching Anterpers onal problem-solving 
Skills, gis) not #14 mistheldssno offering individuals Sipe cai. isioiue 
tions to specific problems but rather aims to provide a general 
coping. Skill. So, that ithe offender may be in a better position 
to deal more effectively with a wide variety of problem 
Situations. The emphasis is on teaching the cognitive 
processes by which the individual can develop a general 
approach to prob lens,” a “learning set which enables. the indi- 
Vidual to ‘créatel or 'discover' solutions to ad VAT LC ty sod 


unfamiliar problems" CD * Zur tare Goldfried, Loy ee ie 


Moreover, interpersonal problem-solving training is used toward_the 
goal of providing .individuals with.argréater .capacity+to 
manage .theirsowm lives :(Carkhutt, 1974; DtzZunilia.G aGolidfried, 


1971 Maloney. lo Gas opiVaGh, seat t ~Gpohune, 19 76)). 


Interpersonal problem-solving training may be conceived of 
as sel it-cont col, training... The majonstdieference <p etwecnmthe 
problem-solving approach and most other forms of teaching 
Self-Control sis) that wine ouch em-s0l Ving..a1lmost. the .entites pao- 
cedure is performed without prior awareness of the ‘'correct' 
response, anhereas in the. .typical,.seLf-control, procedure, tite 
response to be manipulated is known in advance. In fact, the 
major objective in problem-solving is to identify the most 
effective response, after which other self-controlling 
operations may be employed to stimulate and maintain perfor- 
Mance. Ofte wne seohected course of action ~;dtus becoming 
apparent that the problem-solving approach is producing the most 
promising clinical results (Mahoney § Arnkoff, 1978; Arnkoff 
G Stewalt. 19/7 5:Fbluchman, Olsoneg4,Hellman,.1 0/64, Coches 4 
Flick, 197 teJacopson.) 1977 > MendoneaL-f (Siess A970) 2 GA 
number of counsellors have included problem-solving training in 
successful treatment packages (Haley, 1976; Mahoney & Mahoney, 


19716) : 


DT Zurilla &.Goldfried (1971) havesmostyclearlysarticu: 
lated the therapeutic relevance and the process of probLem- 
solving. They have proposed five general stages of probLem- 
Botvimg , which require specific training: (general orientation, 
problem definition and formulation, generating alternatives, 


decision-making, and verification). 


1. General Orientation to Problem-Solving: It has been 


recognized that an individual's general orientation or "set" 
in approaching a situation can greatly assist or hinder his/ 
her response to that situation’ “His ‘"sét" tfunctions ‘asa cog. 
nitive organizer by providing him with an attitude which makes 


problem situations meaningful. 


Three processes are involved in establishing an 
effective Set? attitude change, stimulus discrimination, and 
response inhibition.” Clients*need ‘to actively adopt a coping 
attitude. Such an attitude recognizes that problem situations 
are part of everyday existence and that it is POSS 1D Te" tomcope 
with most of these situations effectively. ~the second Process. 
Stimulus discrimination, is concerned with Facvlitating the 
client's ability to discriminate problem situations by 
teaching him how to identify external and internal Stimuilag-and 
label them appropriately in order for his problem-solving 
activitdes® touber cued. Teaching response inhibition, the 
final process, involves teaching him to inhibit the tendency 


either to do nothing or to respond on the first impulse. 


2. Problem Definition and Formulation: The second Stage. 
probLem-sokving training focusses on teaching the client how 
tordefine problems. ‘Cliente are taught” to consider all 
Possible bits “oF information, define all aspects of the situa- 
tion into concrete terms, identify relevant concepts and rules, 
and process information in a meaningful way. They are taught | 
how to arrange facts into an orderly form, to discriminate 
irrelevant facts and to recognize gaps in available informa- 


ELone 


3. Generation of Alternatives: The major task in this stage 

is to teach the client to generate alternative solutions 
appropriate to any particular problematic situation, anda to .do 
so in such a way as to maximize the likelihood that the most 
effective response will be among those generated. Much of 

the research in this area of idea production relates to 
Osborn's (1963) familiar and widely-used method of "brain- 


storming". The method consists of teaching LOUTe Cites: 


1) withhold judgement while trying to generate 
alternatives; 


2) allow oneself to free wheel in thinking of 
alternatives; 


3) focus on quantity of alternatives and not just 
their quality; 


4) seek as many combinations and/or improvements of 
the alternatives generated. 


Dh’ vurilla & Goldtried (1971) present a great deal of research 
which suggests that following these Tulesutacimitates the 


generation of good alternative solutions to problem situations. 


Underlying these brainstorming procedures are two basic 
principles of idea production, that is, deferment of judgement 
and "quantity breeds quality" (D'Zurilla §& Goldfried, LOW 
It is assumed that more effective responses will be generated 
when one defers evaluation and generates as many alternatives 
as possible. .sihe snidividualteis) stuuctede to, letauss imagina- 
tion "run loose" and to produce an abundance of response 
associations without concerning himself as to their value, 
acceptability, or appropriateness. He does not engage in free 


association, but in "limited-criteria thinking" (Parnes, 1967), 


Such that his responses are limited to those that are Clearly 


relevant to dealing with the certain problem or situation; 


In alternative training, clients can be instructed in 
the rules of response generation. Opportunities for rehearsal 
with actual problem situations can be provided in which clients 
Can practice generation strategies. Arnkoff & Stewart (1975) 
reported that modelling and videotape feedback may facilitate 
processes such as information gathering in personal problem- 
Solving. The results are congruent with the earlier success 
reported by Sarason and Ganzer CL973)” in tthe tis ero modelling 
to teach problem-solving skills to delinquents. Clients can 
also be taught to "talk aloud' about their strategy use in 
order to discover incompatible behaviours (emotional reactions, 


fixated response patterns, restrictive cognitive rulesac 
4. Decision Making: 
ae SNe Rae 


"An ordinary person almost never approaches 
a problem Systematically and exhaustively 


ites fourth Stage of problem-solving training involves 
teaching decision-making. Theselient, 12 taught how to screen 
the alternative solutions he has generated, evaluate their 
consequences, select the optimal strategy and Specify the 


behaviours needed to enact that strategy. 


Sew Elli cation: The final stage provides an Opportunity for 


problem-solvers to verify their decisions. In teaching the 


client™iow to translate plans intosact ions. MiJldeat etivals , 
(1960) have proposed a test-operate-test-exit (TOTE) routine. 
If, after engaging in some cognitive or behavioural operations, 
the individual "tests" or matches the progress he has made and 
decides’*that Wt as ‘congruent with a’ standard, he! then stops 

om exits’! from these activities.’ Wf, on the other handpihe 
finds the’ match to be’ "incongruent!!, he? continuesitoll ope rate: 
Until "a succes stulomatch As lobitaihedts i Thus ¢ theiml0RE? unit 
serves as a feedback loop, in which individuals guide and judge 


their activities: 


Teaching self-evaluation is also important in this 
Jast Stace ,.and involves three activities: self-monitoring, 
comparison operations, and self-reinforcement (Banca wet Ou iale. 
The client is taught, in effect, how to judge himself and his 
behaviour realistically and to reward himself appropriately. 
This training is especially important for helping otienders 


develop adequate self-esteem. 


Training in problem-solving has been an important 
component of many effective correctional programs. For 
example, impressive reductions in illegal behaviour were 
obtained for ten to sixteen year old felons and misdemeanants 
who were trained in interpersonal and problem-solving skills 
in either a classroom/lecture format or a counselling arrange- 
ment. More than 2,000 male and female delinquents partici- 
pated in this program. Significantly lower rearrest rates 
were found for treated delinquents when compared with groups who 
were referred to the program, but did not receive training: a 
74.3% rearrest/reconviction rate for the trained subjects 


compared to a 50.5% rate for the control group (Collingwood, 


Douds,, & Williams{,(1980)..4 The, counsellors: ins this prognam 
were mostly police officers who had been trained in Carkhuff's 
Human Resource Development Skills training model (Carkhuff, 
1971) »lanhuman melataons? training) procedure,» which focusses 

on interpersonal problem-solving skills..A program based. on 
thissmodel reduced by) 36% the recidivism, for boys, im the: Rhode 
Island ‘Training School, (Garkhuff, 1974)!" In lesssstringent 
research, Carkhuftf's. problem-solving skills model hasbeen 
reported to be effective in many other correctional Set Gings 


(Holder, 1978). 
Interpersonal Cognitive Problem-Solving 


We suggest that the correctional practitioner con- 
Sidering the use of problem-solving training with offenders 
examine the Interpersonal Cognitive Problem-Solving (ICPS) programs 
developed by investigators at the Hahnemann Medical Centre 


(Platt, Duome, 1981; Platt, oplvack G. ‘Swati ao 74) . 


Spivack, Platt & Shure, (1976) have defined and 
measured a series of interpersonal cognitive problem-solving (ICPS) 
Skills which have been found to be essential tor successtul 
coping in social situations, and to be deficient in several 


deviant populations. The skills include: 


sensitivity to interpersonal problems, 


tendency to link cause and effect Spontaneously 
€ausal thinking), 


readiness to view possible consequences of 
actions (consequential thinking), 


ability to generate solutions (alternative 
thinking), 


ability toeconceptuail ize Step-by-step means. for 
reaching specific goals (mean-ends thinking); 


Their programs which have been elaborated and tested 
over several years were developed from various techniques (e.g. 
D" Zurilila, § Goldfried's (1971) five-stage approach to) problem- 
solving, Sarason's (1968) techniques of modelling and group 
discussions, and Meichenbaum § Cameron's (1973) techniques of 
Sci instriucti1onal training). Their program includes a total 
O27 10) teaching units which concentrate on teaching the 


POtLowane skills: 


1) Knowing when a problem exists; 
2) Defining the problem by putting it into words; 


3) Identifying the feeling associated with the 
problem; 


Prseparating facts from opinions; 

Sy Getting allvof the necessary imiformation, 
Gre Getting altermative solutions; 

jyecons tacring al lm or the consequences, 


8) Deciding and acting on the best choice, 


These programs have been used successtully wath “a 
wide range of populations such as impulsive adOLescenus 
(Spivack §& Levine, 1963), adolescent psychiatric patients 
(Platt, Spivack, Altman, Altman & Peizer, TSA yes alcoho bucs 
irtagiiata, 1977, 1978), and heroin addicts (Platt, Scura, 
Peano 1975). Platt, Perry G:> Metzger (1980) have reported 
that ICPS training was a central component of a program which 
Sieniticantly reduced “the recidivism of adult male offenders 
with a history of heroin dependency who were insti tuciona lized 
in a correctional institution in New Jersey. During a two year 


follow-up period, program graduates were found to have a 


Significantly lower recommitment rate (18%) as compared to 
untreated controls (30%). The trained groups also improved on 
a number of other measures (general adjustment, self-evaluation, 


belieietin ithe impersonal ‘control acand ide use) 


NON- CORRECTIONAL COGNITIVE INTERVENTION PROGRAMS §& TECHNIQUES 


COGNITIVE RESTRUCTURING THERAPIES 


The growing interest in the cognitive factors in 
criminal behaviour parallels the remarkable upsurge in interest 
in cognition in the social sciences and the increasing recog- 
nition of the importance of cognitive factors in maladaptive 
behaviours and their treatments. The evidence we have 
presented OT *cognitive deficits in offenders and the import- 
ance of cognitive training in effective correctional programs 
Suevest= that cognitive therapies’ (e.g. Ellis, [9623 Beck, 
1976) “maybe particularly Valuable in correctional intervention. 
There have been surprisingly few reports of research on the 
application of such programs with offenders. However, cogni- 
tive therapies, it is suggested, hold promise for a wide range 
of behaviour problems which are evidenced by many offenders 


ana -contribute.to-«theirrcriminal béhaviour: 


Whereas in suggesting cognitive training programs for 
offenders, we have been emphasizing programs which teach the 
offender basic socio-cognitive skills, intervention should not 
be limited to such programs. A comprehensive cognitive 
program would focus not only on how the offender thinks but 
also must attend to what he thinks. The offender whose anti- 
social behaviour is associated with difficulties he expe- 


riences in interpersonal functioning may have deficits in his 


interpersonal cognitive problem-solving skills, 1.e. nema, 
lack the ability tc; adapt efrectively.= (Other offender oma. 
have adequate ability, but experience difficulties because 
of speciire belters and attitudes, that =1s ,.)Wwoidt itiheve setae 
may be inappropriate or faulty and result in inappropriate 
behaviour. In spite of adequate icognUtive sab iiit ty At how saay 
have developed irrational beliefs , ycoonitive dis torevons. 
and —destTuctive se liostatements whic plkead.to inappropriate 
emotional reactions and maladaptive social behaviour. A 
variety of cognitive restructuring therapies may be valuable in 
assisting the offender to identify and alter such cognitive 
problems. The common assumption of such therapies is that 
many emotional and behavioural problems are mediated by the 
individual's beliefs and attitudes and that these can be 


modified by various cognitive restructuring techniques. 


Rational Emotive Therapy 


Ae leasGeiisterms .ot history .and populard pyewt ne 
cognitive restructuring therapy of Ellis (1962) deserves primary 
consideration. According to the theory behind xational emotive 
therapy (RET), emotional arousal and behaviour are mediated by 
one’s dnterpre tations! of? situations=- There® are many irrational 
beliefs, unrealistic expectations, or false assumptions which 
people may develop which can become automatic and lead to mis- 
perception of events and, thereby, to emotional and behavioural 
reactions. The therapist helps the clients to identity 
irrational beliefs, and to formulate arguments to refute these 
beliefs and thereby reconstrue their world. In addition to 


discussions about their belversys thevclaent may be engaged in 


VWarwouse ceconstruction activities’ im which they study ‘their 
thowehts about specific situations using videotape, imagery or 
role-playing. The therapist's strategies. for ichangimey has 
client's irrational beliefs involve logical persuasion and rational 
disputing in which the therapist challenges, using logical 
analysis and humour in an educational process Which takes ‘the 


form of a Socratic dialogue. 


Rational-emotive therapy was used in the highly successful 
Cres’ papyects in combination with role-playing and other 
techniques (Lee & Haynes, 1980). Several evyaluationss of slits 
program have demonstrated that Crest graduates (male and 
female probationers) committed at least 50% fewer criminal acts 
than a variety of matched comparison groups and randomly 
assigned non-trained controls. One study showed that the 
fotal “acts of misconduct for the Crest group declined by 79% 
compared with a 4% decline for regular probationers. Another 
study found that monthly rates of mre conduct tore) delin- 
quents in the Crest group dropped 82%, while the monthly rate 


for controls on regular probation rose 29%. 


A version of RET called Rational Behaviour THALNLNG 
(Goodman § Maultsby, 1974) was used with male alcoholic Yeci- 
divistic felons at the Federal Correctional institute in 
Lexington and led to a steady decline in the number of disci- 
pline reports in the institutions. During a six-month follow- 
wo enon? 13°35" ofe the 80 offenders had problems severe enough 
to have their parole revoked. Unfortunately, no control group 


was provided, but the previous records of these offenders 


suggested that these results represented a considerable 


improvement. 


Rational Self-Analysis 

Goodman & Maultsby's rational self-analysis techniques, 
a derivative of RET, may be particularly useful for well- 
motivated offender clients. It involves teaching the cLiend, 
through counsellor modelling and reading, how to analyze his 
own thoughts and teaches him the essential concepts of 
rational thinking. The client is taught how to actively 
refute his irrational statements and to substitute more 
accurate cognitions and is given homework assignments to 


practice theser skid ls. 


Rational Emotive Imagery 

Rational emotive imagery (Maultsby § Ellis. 19/74. Gazapuce 
1977) might also be valuable as a means of making offenders 
aware of their irrational self-talk. The client is taught to 
analyze his thinking while imagining various problem situa- 
tions and to re-evaluate his approach to such situations an 


more rationals terns» 


Becks Se Coon tive Therapy 


Another major cognitive restructuring therapy is Beck's 
cognitive therapy in which the therapist concentrates on dis- 
toOrions of logical thinking, i.e. arbitrary inference, 
Selective abstraction, Overgeneralization, magnification (or 
minimization) and personalization (Beck, 1976). These 


distortions, of thinking are treated by a multitude of cognitive- 


behavioural methods including distancing (objective thinking), 
_decentering (reduction in personalization) testing cognitions 
(distinguishing ideas from facts and checking observations for 
possible cognitive distractions) and alternative therapy 
(reconceptualizing unsolvable problems in ways that encourage 
action and mastery). Moreover, behavioural methods of graded 
task assignments, homework, and the use of activity schedules 
provide behavioural data by which clients can test the validity 
Oreenewn assertions and in which cognitive appraisal ican occur. 
Beck's therapy, in terms of research, has primarily been asso- 
ciated with the alleviation of depression but it appears to 
have considerable potential for modifying the inappropriate 
cognitions which are evidenced by many offenders. Depression, 
and poor self-esteem of course, are by no means uncommon 

among offenders and Beck's cognitive therapy may have considerable 


value for them. 
COPING SKILLS TRAINING 


Whereas cognitive restructuring therapies aim to 
modify what individuals think, other cognitive programs 
attempt to teach how to think i.e. they are concerned with 
teaching coping-skills-cognitions and behaviours which are not 
situation-specific.  Coping-skills training (Mahoney & Arnkof£, 
1978) is an approach which teaches component skills and integra- 
tive capacities. which enable athe individual to cope with 
stressful and non-stressful situations. Following Bandura 
(1969) it is assumed that the acquisition of coping skikls in 


humans is probably a complex, centrally-mediated process 


invelVing direct, Vicarious and Selt-stimulating experrences 


An example of a treatment program developed from a 
coping-skills perspective is 4%1ess-innoculation training (e.g. 
Meichenbaum,. 197 )\e oF This program relies on Meichenbaum's 
self-instructional research and it was stimulated by a coping- 
Skills model (e.g. Goldftried, 1971). Heavy emphasis 2s civeq 
to cognitive training, in the form of sel¢-instructions , imagery 
and ‘ehearsak to enable the development of generalized skills 
Which can De applied across Situations and probleme. Training 
CONSIS(S Of Ze pliases. "InN the first phasesthe clicne 4 pro- 
vided with a conceptual framework in order to understand the 
nature of stress.. Hesis shown how his) cognitions play an 
important role in his stress reactions. In phase ag tie heme 
1s) tauphtva numbemoncopinie, skills involving both behavioural 
and cognitive strategies. He is taught to monitor self- 
defeating non-coping self-statements and to replace these with 


self-generated coping self-statements. 


S11255- tnnocukation training has been demonstrated to be 
effective in the treatment of at least one response whieh is 
often a problem for offenders: anger (NOvVaCcO~=—£075). It may 
also serve to enhance the offender's self-confidence by 
teaching him that he is able to control his behaviour and his 
feelings rather than being controlled by them. Rather than 
responding with anxiety, feelings of impotence and self- 
defeating statements when faced with problem “situations. tie 
offender can learn to produce self-generated coping statements. 
The technique may be particularly helpful in countering the 


negative self-evaluations which many offenders evidence under 


Conditions ofistressedbTheir negative self-statements often 


engender negative emotions and maladaptive behaviours. 


STRUCTURED LEARNING THERAPY 


Cognitive training is frequently involved in those 
Social skills training programs which have been popular in the 
treatment of delinquents and adolescent offenders (Goldstein, 
Sherman, Gershaw, Speafkin § Gluck, 1978). The underlying 
assumption of social skills training is that behaviour problems 
alemoereourt Of dériciencies in essential social skills (Staub, 
lois. Biyou § Ribes-Inesta, 972). Attempts to correct these 
deficiencies are made through psychoeducational programs using 
behaviour modification techniques to teach the offender new 
social skills which he does not have in his behavioural 
repercoire Or *to teach him ‘how to deal with social situatwons 
Using Newly acquired social skills which serve as socially 


appropriate alternatives to his anti-social behaviours. 


Structured Learning Therapy (SLT) represents an extention of 
cognitive modification approaches to social skills training. 
Recognizing that many offenders do not have the requisite 
skills in their behavioural repertoire’ and therefore cannot 
be reinforced for their performance, SLT aims to teach these 
Sects, and snot merely to reward them (as is more typical, in 
reinforcement therapy programs). This is accomplished prima- 
rily through the use of modelling and role-playing. Small 
groups of trainees with common skill deficits are exposed to 
modelling tapes and then are aided by two trainers to enact 


a series of behaviours constituting the modelled skill. 


Behavioural rehearsal is followed by feedback on the trainee's 


effectiveness. in executing the skill. 


SLT and several other social skills programs (e.g. Echo 
Gléem,;, 19835) ‘difter trom more. traditionalssocialocki lLcmpnoes ams 
by incorporating procedures to ee the. transte1. ofp sega nan 
of the skills acquired in the treatment setting to real-life 
Situations. “sin ‘effect, an attempt, 1 Sumadea to. teach -nGiesi iat 
specific skills. but general principles... sl yainees.a wean. 
vided with verbal, pictorial and written forms of appropriate 
information governing skill development, selection, and 
implementation principles. Transfer is also achieved by the 
use of overlearning, or the repetition of successful skill 
enactment (the skill is taught and its behavioural steps 
modelled, role-played, observed live, written out, ;,.and 
practiced in vivo several times). Transfer of training is 
also facilitated through the use of identical elements between 
the SLT setting and the setting where the skill is to be 
applied. Stimulus variability is also arranged by the use of 
(1) rotation of group leaders across PLOUPS se C2 otro Catena 
trainees across groups; (3) having trainees rée—T0 Lé-paay aa 
given skill with several co-actors and across several relevant 


settings and (5) using multiple homework assignments. 


Whereas cognitive skills may be acquired through other 
socrak skills training programs, the training of such skills is 
often not done either explicitly jor directly 14S ti tesa inmeie 
case of SLT. A particular group of planning and problenm- 
solving skills are taught in the SLT program: examining the 


causes of interpersonal problems, goal-setting, determining 


= 53 = 


‘ oa 
one's ability to reach that goal, gathering information, 


decision-making, CORCeENTYATING On thespack. 


It is interesting to note that Life Skills programs 
(Saskatchewan, 1972) which have often been used to improve 
the essential behavioural repertoire of offenders has also 
hecent hy. cone .cognitive" as increasing recognition has been 
taken of the fact that thinking skills must be considered to 
be among the life skills that any individual needs in order to 
adapt effectively in society (Hearne, 1983; Muller, 1982; 


SiG. 9 9.82). 


S{T has been used with aggressive adolescents. to teach 
Sveriiperspective-taking (Trief, 1976), empathy (Berlin, 1976; 
Guizetta, 4197.7.)., etfective..communicatdoms,(lenni ngsta eo). 
neeotiation skilis. (Fleming, 197.6) ,and, self-control (Hummel, 
1977). SLT's success with aggressive adolescents suggests 


that it may have potential for use with offenders. 
META- COGNITION 


Most people do not bother any more about 
their thinking that they do about their 
walking or breathing. Thinking seems a 
natural enough process and one is happy 
with one's competence (DeBono, 1967, p.7). 


Most offenders are thoroughly familiar with interro- 
gation jaspaite is Applied by; others. (police) tol their behaviours 
There is another form of interrogation with which offenders 
may be unfamiliar: sel{-interrogation. We suggest that many 
offenders are totally indifferent to their thinking and that 
their cognitive functioning could be considerably enhanced if 
they could be persuaded to make a habit of "thinking about 


their thankine”. 


One of the major concerns of cognitive belay, 
modifiers has béen to help clients gain control of their own 
thinking by educating them as to the quality of their thou nce 
and sensitizing them to their “cognitive processes" ((Gaaneme 
Briggs, 1974) or “executive processés™” (Belmont ] (Buttempwanan 
L977 )a “They. teach them to Tacos themselves about therr 
thoughts, to examine how they go about solving problems, to 
andlyzesthe process and Not just the products ofeuhcum men. 
ing, and to distance themselves from their thoughts vanditheir 
thinking so that they can assess how and how well they are 


thinking and planning. 


Metacognitive development consists of training clients in 
such processes ds checking, planning, asking questions. soe 
test ine -and eShhi2-sfiteaeaerainy ongoing attempts to solve problems. 
They are concerned with teaching clients how to learn, how to 
organize their knowledge, how to be strategic and how to pan 


COQTLOrM. a pLanw. 
SELF INSTRUCTIONAL TRAINING 


Think-aloud techniques which have been widely applied 
in work with impulsive and aggressive children (Goodwin §& 
Mahoney, 1975; Camp, Blom, Herbert & VanDoornick, 1977; 
Furgurson;1977% Urbaine 4 Kendali18019'80) Nay ‘haves particular 
value for those offenders whose problem behaviour includes a 
failure to stop and think before they act. Self-instwcetional 
turning (e.g. Meichenbaum, 1977) using modelling and cognitive 
rehearsal techniques can be used to teach such offenders how 
to think before they act - not only to “Stop, 100k ands .testomr 


but to identify the problem, ask themselves what aré the thas 


tvey should do about it, and to continually. evalwates ‘re- 
inforce and correct their thinking and their problem-solving 
Strategies. Sels-instructional training may help the offender to 
monitor his own thinking and to develop an internal dialogue 
which could foster his self-control by teaching him to organ- 
ize information about problems he faces, to generate alterna- 
tive solutions and to distinguish between relevant and 
irrelevant information; in short, to develop effective 
medratcronal skills... Such training need not’ be limited to 
Gemini th speciiic tasks... On thescontrary’,, oritenders (could 
perrraucit to apply this ‘process ito help them toscopée wm any 


Ssitivat Pon. 


A considerable number of studies have indicated the 
SB tectiveness of Such an approach-with impulsive and/or 
aggressive children (Goodwin §& Mahoney, 1975; Camp et al., 
1977 -;Burguson,, 1977 ; Urbain 6 Kendall, 1980; Urbain. @ okendall, 
1980, a.) The techniques may also be valuable for adolescent 


and adult offenders. 
SELF-MANAGEMENT TRAINING 


One aspect of the foregoing which may be particularly 
relevant for offender clients, is the emphasis on 4el{-manage- 
ment training. The aim is to foster self-regulation, self- 
controlipanditself-efficacy. Kanter (97'S ) ‘has “differentiated 
three stages in teaching sekf-nregukation (1) self-observation 
(the individual learns how his behaviour looks from an 
observer's viewpoint, (2) self-evaluation (he learns to 


evaluate his behaviour by means of a realistic standard), 


(3) self-reinforcement (he learns to provide himself with a 
positive (negative) consequence when he has (or has not) met 
the standard). One of the major advantages of the cognitive 
LNcCenvVentLon LOL appusrca Gt oneal correctional settings is the 
emphasis that is placed on teaching offenders to assume 
responsibility for their own behaviour, “Whesacquisrtronso. 
Sekf-negulation skikls may be of particular benefit to those 
oifenders who believe that’ their lives are contromledspy 
events, circumstances, and other people rather than by them- 
Selves. 
just as man may control the behaviour 

Or Others by arranging the relevant 

environmental conditions, so may he con- 

trol his own behaviour by arranging the 


sane Kindwot -cognttionss (kKanre metros 
be 25a 


IMAGERY 


Cognitive behaviour modifiers have developed a wide 
variety of specific training techniques which could be included 
in a comprehensive cognitive training program with offenders 
(Mevehenbaumy 1975, [9/7 lazarus 19775\Foreyt | Rathjen; 
1978; Kanter lq, Goldsteins 11900). sOne technique which merits 


particular consideration is dmagery. 


Imagery has often been used by cognitive-behaviour 
therapists as a way of assessing their clients' cognitions, - 
what they are thinking (Meichenbaum, 1972; Meichenbaum § 
Cameron, 1973; Novaco, 1974; Beck 54219 7.6). sulteshiag sa. kcombacn 
used as an intervention technique, as a means of getting 
clients to attend to aspects and details of problem situations 


which they may have overlooked, de-emphasized, or not been 


aware of (Selman § Yando, 1980; Lazarus, 1977; Meichen- 
baum §& Cameron, 1973; Galyean, 1983; Murdock, 1980; Osborn, 
1957). Teaching offenders to use Amagery not only might help 
them develop their abstract reasoning skills (Kohlberg, 1976), 
it may also foster their acquisitions of creative problem- 
solving strategies by encouraging them to imagine a greater 
number of alternative solutions to problems. Teaching an 
offender to use imagery can also serve to help him consider his 
behaviour, his attitudes, and his values before he actually 
adopts them. He can be taught to test out possible reactions 
without commitment. Imagery training can also serve to 
provide the offender-with—a—satfe-outlet for-anti social 
feelings. Although very little research has been conducted on 
offenders’ use of imagery, Selman §& Yando's (1980) study of 
violence in children indicates that imagery training may have 
merit for correctional intervention. In a study comparing 
children hospitalized because of violent behaviour and child- 
ren in the same facility whose problems did not include 
violence, they found that children with "aggressive disorders" 
failed to rehearse their actions in fantasy. They argue that 
aggressive children use their fantasy mode,less, .than do 
children with no "aggressive disorders", as a means of consider- 
ing their behaviour. They suggest that if these children 
could fantasize they would not have to carry out their violent 
impulses in teal» lates 

Finally we should note that imagery training can be 


used to help offenders change the content of their thoughts 


and the effect that they attach to them by associating their 


thoughts with positive events and by re-labelling negative 


experiences and feelings with positive terms (Lazarus, Lov Py 


uy wish I could manage to be clad! "tne 
Queen said. "Only I never can remember 
the rule.” You must be very happy, living 
in this wood, and being glad whenever you 
like:" “"Only“it is so véry lonely here!" 
Alice said in a melancholy voice; and, 

at the thought of her loneliness, two 
large tears came rolling down her cheeks. 
VO con't. eo on tke tiation wcorice ithe 
poor Queen, wringing her hands in despair. 
"Consider what a great girl you are. Con- 
Sider what a long way you've come today. 
Consider what o'clock it is. Consider 
anything, only don't cry!" Alice could 
not help laughing at this, even in the 


Mids thot heretears. .. Gan yYOULKGep Grom 
py ane by considering things?" she asked. 
Piatt S Gene Way tls) done Ur tee Queen 


Said with great decision. (Carroll, 1960, 
pc One 


TEACHING CRITICAL THINKING 


A cognitive skill which is essential for effective 
social adaptation is the ability to appraise and present 
arguments, i.e. the ability to think and reason critically and 
rationally. Although there is very little empirical research 
On this taspecr ror *thescornitive functioning of offenders, there 
are many observational reports of deficits in critical reason- 
ing among offender populations (e.g. Aver, 1980: LaBar, L980). 
Accordingly, we recommend that cognitive programs for offenders 
include a training component for the development of critical 
thinking. It is assumed that offenders who become skilled at 
thinking criticallyewililhbe in-a better. position to evaluate 
their own and other's thoughts and actions, understand the 
consequences of different actions and be able to choose the 


most rational alternative. Moreover, his acquisition of 


ceutical thinking may help the offender eliminate his irrational 
and undesirable attitudes and beliefs (a) SANGO Loves al Gel RL aba 


1950; Coombs, LaBar §& Wright, 1982). 


It should be pointed out that agreement does not exist 
as to what exactly constitutes critical thinking. Much of what 
is loosely described under the title of enrtical thinking 
ime@ludes -rerléctive thinking, effective thinking ,.creative 
thinking, problem solving, decision making and inquiry learn- 
Pie Gabad. 1 O80)... Enni's," (1962). conceptuon of ,erutical 
thinking, and his conception of what constitutes a rational 
thinker (1979) is the most systematic and comprehensive 
account of critical thinking abida ties currently waa Wable- 
Ennis (1962) defines critical thinking as "the correct assessing 


er statement sipahich inehides: 


Ly erasping. the meaning ot.a statement; 


Zioaudeging whether,theres1s, ambiquitye 1nRaRbine 
of reasoning; 


3) judging whether certain statements contradict 
each other; 


4) judging whether a conclusion follows necessarily; 
5) judging whether a statement is specific enough; 


6) judging whether a statement is actually the 
application “of +a certain’ principle; 


7) judging whether an observation statement is 
réliable; 


8) judging whether an inductive conclusion is 
warranted; 


9) judging whether the problem has been identified; 
10) judging whether something is an assumption; 


11) judging whether a definition is adequate; 


12) judging whether a statement made by an 
alleged authority is acceptable. 


Ennis has also described the characteristics of 


critical thinkers (1979). These include a tendency to: 


1) take into account the total Sat uat ho: 
2) be well informed; 


3) demand as much precision as the subject matter 
permiues.; 

4) deal with the parts of a complex situation in an 
orderly Tashion, Often one upante.dtsadetvime 1 nut 
keeping the whole situation in mind when dealing 
Wi tinea part):: 


5) consider seriously other points of view than 
theta own’: 


6) withhold judgement when the evidence and/or 
reasons are sufficient to warrant so doing. 


A variety of procedures have been developed for 
teaching critical thinking. Most take the form of the creative 
discovery (Ennis. 1979 LaBar; 1980; Di Angelo 219 7) )eedouble= 
dare-you-method (D'Angelo, LD 7A; Sanit Seeero Sone Menls 11 ose0% 
question method (Ennis, 1956) and the student challenge method 
(Marksberry, 1965; ENN 1 S305 Oe ohotkanmL oie DVAngeloss 19 7ie 


LaBar, 1980. 


It should not be assumed that the task of teaching 
cartical thinking is completed merely by exposing individuals to 
the techniques at critical thinking. The abidity| toy think 
critically is distinct from the dispositiondtoydouso: Pandi- 
viduals must have the disposition to apply the techniques of 
errticak thinking in their everyday lives. However, there are 
certain things one can do to facilitate this PrOCeSS.. [iReaagi 


ding individuals with a Supportive classroom atmosphere in 


- 61 - 


which open dialogue questioning and discussion is encouraged 
will help, as will the use of open-ended questions which give 
individuals the opportunity to generate hypotheses and to 

offer reasons and conclusions. This is especially important 

if one accepts the claim that critical thinking "means the 
control of emotions, the curbing of impulsiveness; ... recogni- 
tion of cause and effect ... problem-solving ... the making 


Of Gio ies! ye i(DeZafnarer 1957, 1p. 231). 


DeBONO'S LATERAL THINKING 


A technique which appears not to have been applied to 
offenders but may have particular value for them is DeBono's 
(1967, 1971, 1977) widely popular Laterak thinking program DeBono 
has suggested that many individuals have been so exposed 
through educational experiences to logical sequential thinking 
that they are caught in a "prison of old ideas" - they are 
unable to generate new ideas because they need to be right at 
every step. DeBono suggests that such restricted forms of 


thinking curtail creative problem-solving: 


"Most people's thinking is like rainwater 
that hits the ground and is immediately 
drained off by rivers before it can soak 
in anywhere’. susy We ald have channels 
cut into our minds, automatic ways of 
thinking about things. What live. tried 
to do is dam up the rivers and see where 
else the water might profitably flow" 
(DeBono, 1981, p. GO) ae 


He has developed a set of training techniques for the enhance- 
ment of what he calls " patenal thinking” which he describes as 
generative or creative thinking which enables the individual 


to restructure the way he looks at a problem situation or an 


intellectual task. Lateral thinking, it is suggested, .7S usetisnl 
for problem-solving since it enables the generation of new 
ideas in contrast to more conventional thinking which tends to 
inhibit the production of innovation by the dependence on 


fixed, concept patterns. 


Although there is a surprising lack of research on the 
creative thinking ability of offenders, it is one of the 
assumptions of the cognitive model that many are lacking in 
the ability to conceptualize alternative SOlUtIONS..to, inter. 
personal problems and tend to be somewhat rigid intcognitave 
functioning (Ross, [23 3)) e AC CO LGN hy met. may well be profi- 
table to examine the effects on offenders of DeBono's techniques 


for training lateral thinking. 
TEACHING PHILOSOPHY IN SHOOLS 
ee ee ee SN SOnUOLS 


Concern about the apparent deterioration in cognitive 
Skills among students has led to a rapidly accelerating number 
of courses on reasoning being offered in elementary, high 
Schools, and universities throughout North America and to a 
general re-awakening of interest among educators about the 
necessity of teaching Stites tine Sehoolce Ee rhys movement 
represents in part, a response to National Assessment of 
Educational Progress Research in the U.S. which showed major 
declines in problem-solving ability among students during the 
To OR Ss andsotier reports attesting to the fact that many 
students go through school without ever developing basic cog- 
nitive skills such as analyzing, Synthesizing, and general- 


izing. Other research has noted a deterioration in the 


inferential reasoning ability of students in reading and in 


problem-solving in math. 


In response to these problems, schools and colleges 
have adopted a number of courses on "critical thinking”. 
Many of these have been made obligatory at the high school or 
college level. Increasing emphasis is also being placed on 
infusing existing courses on various subjects With Speciime 
training on "reasoning". Many of the program efforts consist 
of intensive teaching in "critical reasoning" but a variety of 
other courses are also being introduced including Instrumental 
Enrichment (Feuerstein, 1980), and Lateral Thinkinge(DeBonoy 
reo), §6—ducational Television networks are presenting 
specially developed programs for training reasoning, analyti- 
cal skills, logic, communication, and problem-solving to 


children in grades as low as five to Se. 


Philosophy For Children 

One program which is being widely used is Philosophy for 
Chifdten which, using a combination of readings (novels) and 
guided discussions, Pecks fo teach thinking Skilis to chanden., 
speci. icaily the generation of ideas and critical reasoning 
(formal and informal logic) (Lipman, Sharp, PLOSCany an pbs OUun 
One of the novels is®sétowithin a classroom of children who 
begin to think about thinking and in the process discover the 
principles Of reasoning. They also discover that they can 
App at Delt thinking effectively to situations in real life. 
THe  StOvY.pOLDLs. LO the value of inquiry, and encourages the 


development of alternative modes of thought and imagination. 


Anotherhstoryjiseconcerned) with? the interrelationship of 
logic and morality. The story is about children Sstrugg langdto 
develop techniques of reasoning that will enable them to 


defend their moral views. 


Many schools and colleges have begun to re-emphasize 
the value of writing as a means of fostering the development 
of students! thinking skills. Rather than accepting the: conc 
tinuation of the trend toward a decrease in the number of 
essays students are required to write, many schools are demand- 
ing that students write more essays because of their value in 
teaching the writer to organize his thoughts, and communicate 


them clearly. 


School-based programs such as the foregoing appear not 
to have been used extensively in correctional educational 
programs... “Whey sshoulidt bes An appropriate concern for adult 
material and methods of presentation should), of ycoursedabe 
applied. However, many of the materials which are being used 
im these courses, have, sugti cient breadth of interest that they 
provide a valuable pool of techniques and approaches which the 
correctional teacher could adapt to his particular correctional 


population. 
MORAL DEVELOPMENT/VALUES EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
EP UUAL LON AE ROGRAMS 


It should be noted that school-based "philosophy" 
programs often combine the teaching of thinking or reasoning 
and the teaching of values. The latter has been touted as a 
means of delinquency prevention and offender rehabilitation. 
The view that the criminal behaviour of offenders reflects 


deficits in their moral reasoning has long been popular 


(Cergen ochart,y 1980;; Scharfingt Hickey,wi 9765 Kohiberg:, 969% 
Pisget sy 07 0352 Du guid 919814; Panlettye 1980)« 


At first glance such a view would seem to be in accord 
with the cognitive model. If by moral reasoning ability one 
means one's ability to reason about moral issues, then it 
would seem to follow that offenders who are lacking in reason- 
ing ability would, ipso facto, evidence impairment in moral 
reasoning. However, as we have noted, the cognitive model 
holds that many offenders have deficits not in their general 
reasoning ability (some may well have) but in thei roumit ers 
personal reasoning. It is possible that an offender may have 
a highly developed critical reasoning ability and that he can 
reason impressively on moral issues but be severely handicapped 
in his ability to understand the nuances of interpersonal re- 
lations and have severe deficits in his interpersonal problem- 


solving skills. 


The research on which the cognitive model is based is 
research on the relationship between interpersonal reasoning 
and criminal behaviour. Research on the relationship between 
moral reasoning and crime is inconclusive (Blasi, 1980; Ross 
foPabiano, r9sl):° “It has noe been demonstrated that a moral 
reasoning deficit is either a necessary OF a sufiticient cause 
of criminal behaviour. Mauy offenders have a well developed 
ability to reason about moral issues but choose to ignore a 
moral stance when considering Criminal acts (Blasi, 1980). 
Many non-offenders have a very primitive value system but one 
which controls their behaviour very effectively. It also 


should be noted that the relationship between moral reasoning 


Oo - 


and moral action is unclear. As Bandura (1961) noted, some of 
the most severe criminal acts of violence are justified with 


excessively sha cho noralmratLonales. 


There is considerable controversy about the adequacy 
of theories of moral development, about the Validity Of 
measures of moral reasoning, about the relationship between 
moral reasoning ability and one's values, and about the re la= 
tionship between moral reasoning and moral behaviour (Blasi, 
1980; Jurkovic; 1980; Ross € Fabiano, 2 osige Finally, major 
doubts have been raised about the ability of moral development 
or vatues education training to engender improvement either in 
the student's values or in their moral behaviour (Fraenkel, 
1980). Accordingly, we are less than Sanguine about the 
ability of vatues education programs or morak devekopment training to 
achieve the goals that are usually set for them - either 
enhancement of values or reductions in anti-social behaviour. 
However, we are somewhat Optimisticethat such programs may 
achieve a different goal - by their discussion of moral 
dilemmas in human interactions such programs may foster the 
development of social perspective-taking. They may help the 
Student to recognize, understand and appreciate that social 
INteLactions .ane complex and that different people may have 
Widely differing views on issues from their own. In Ci tect 
the programs may foster the development of social perspective- 
taking. They may not modify one's moral values or one's 
actions but they may sensitize them to the views of other 
people - they may teach empathic. understanding. It is our 


view that other programs presented in this report provide more 


direct and more effective means whereby such a goal may be 
achieved with offenders and that these programs are also more 


mivcy Lo De palatable to. offenders, 
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QUALITY CONTROL 


The bulk of this report has dealt with intervention 
Becnniquesmeiltpischittang tocendythe. report with a word about 
intervention agents. Although there is a dearth of research 
on the characteristics of the most effective cognitive trainer 
we consider it to be axiomatic that the effectiveness of any 
cognitive program will be determined in large measure by eae 
quality of the trainer. Whereas we cannot argue from any 
empirical base that an effective trainer should have the same 
characteristics as an effective psychotherapist (e.g. the 
ability to portray empathic understanding, warmth and un- 
conditional positive regard), we assume that a cognitive 
trainer must have the requisite skills to develop what Egan 
(1975) has called an adequate "influence base" with offender 
clients such that he/she can motivate the offender “to°colla- 
borate with him/her in exploring his/her cognitive functioning. 
It would seem reasonable to suggest that an adequate trainer 
must have enough empathic ability (and motivation) to under- 
stand what his client thinks and feels, ijé, hesean see the 
client's world from his client's frame of reference. As 
important, he must be able to model effective reasoning and 
problem-solving, 1.e. to model that which he hopes the offender 


fo achieves \¥Thiserequires that) We personally have a 


substantial repertoire of socio-cognitive skills and that he 
Can communicate these skills concretely and clearly. He must 
also be adequately trained so that he can be sensitive to 
discrepancies, distortions and other thinking errors which the 
offender may evidence, and he must be able to challenge these 


in a confrontative though Supportive way. 


We would add that he must be Willing to adopt an 
eclectic approach to intervention and not be enamoured so much 
with one approach or point of view that he is reluctant: tomery 
alternative approaches, i.e. he must be able to demonstrate 
the creative problem-solving approach that he hopes his client 


Will eventually develop. 
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